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RADIO TO BE USED IN 
INTERNATIONAL CHESS 


Oxford-Haverford Contest To Begin 
New Era in Collegiate Competition— 
To Be Played Late Next Month 


Something entirely new in the way of 
international intercollegiate competition is 
scheduled for late in November when 
Haverford will play a transatlantic radio 
chess match with Oxford. Several similar 
matches have been staged between institu- 
tions in this country but the Haverford- 
Oxford match will be the first interna- 
tional contest on record. 

Says the Haverford News: “Elaborate 

preparations are being made to insure the 
success of the test . . which will be the 
first attempt at continuous transatlantic 
communication lasting more than an hour 
between any two amateur stations on dif- 
ferent sides of the Atlantic. 
@ “As there are no powerful stations in 
the immediate vicinity of Oxford, Mr. 
Marcuse, an officer of the Radio League 
of Great Britain and one of the foremost 
amateurs of that country, plans to secure 
the aid of the British telephone companies 
in running a trunk line from the Univer- 
sity to his station, G 2-NM. about ninety 
miles to the south, which has already been 
heard in the Middle West consistently. Its 
power will be trebled before the match. 

“G 2-SZ, the second British station that 
will take part, is operated by the Radio 
Club of the Mill Hill School and has been 
heard nightly throughout the East. 

“These two English stations, located 
about twenty miles apart, will transmit 
Oxford’s moves on two different wave- 
lengths, 80 and 120 meters. 2NM, the main 
station, will send each message several 
times to insure accurate reception, and im- 
mediately after his transmission, 2SZ will 
repeat the same message, so that if 2NM 
is interfered with by local stations on this 
side, it will still be possible to copy the sec- 
ond station on a different wavelength. 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 1) 


MILITARISTS AND ANTI’S FIRE 
OPENING VOLLEYS OF CONTEST 


Navy Department Begins Invasion of Col- 
leges; Churches Plan a Different 
“Defense Day” 


The Navy Department announced on 
August 26 that it hopes to compete with 
the Reserve Officers Training Corps of 
the Army in the colleges and universities. 

The Washington Post said that the Navy 
Department hoped for “the spread of 
naval knowledge to the Middle West areas 
where little is known of the navy.” 

Courses designed to train young men to 
become officers in the Naval Reserve Force 
have already been added to the curriculum 
at both George Washington University 
(Washington, D. C.) and St. Johns College 
(Annapolis, Md.). 

(Continued on Page 3, Column 1) 


Best Summer Sea Yarn 


The biggest story of the summer was 
told by two Beloit men, Dick Tower, ’24, 
and Dave Butler, ’24. It includes a stolen 
free trip to Europe, pro and con, ringside 
seats by courtesy of Tommy Gibbons, and, 
well, here it is: 

Butler and Tower began by boarding the 
George Washington, where they lined up 
with the extra stewards and were issued 
white caps and coats. In these they walk- 
ed aboard the Leviathan which sailed the 
next day. The first night the new stewards 
slept in the social salon. The second day 
they struck an acquaintance with three 
Kenyon men who providentially occupied a 
five-berth cabin. The men were travelling 
third class, but with first-class social priv- 
ileges, so Tower and Butler enjoyed them- 
selves thoroughly “‘with the better looking 
feminine members of the passenger list.” 

Dave had always admired men who 
earned their living with their hands, so 

(Continued on page 4, col. 3) 


COOLIDGE SCORES HEAVILY 
IN OPENING STRAW VOTE 


Campuses to be Polled by Local Organ- 
izations; Result te be Tabulated 
Weekly by New Student. 


De Pauw students expressed an over- 
whelming preference for Coolidge in the 
first straw vote to be recorded this fall. 
The Republican candidate scored 578 bal- 
lots; while John L. Davis received 182; 
Robert M. LaFollette, 37; and William Z. 
Foster, 3. Farris, Jones, Nations, and Wal- 
lace received no votes at all. 

Interest in the contest among the under- 
graduates ran so strong that a larger 
number of ballots were cast in the straw 
vote than in the class elections which were 
held at the same time. 

This is the first vote to be tabulated in 
the nation-wide straw vote that The New 
Student is sponsoring. Over a dozen other 
colleges however have expressed a willing- 
ness to co-operate although the announce- 
ment of the vote has only had time to 
reach those institutions in the near vicin- 
ity of New York. As the results of each 
poll are received they will be tabulated and 
the new total will be announced in each 
issue. 

Each college will be left free to conduct 
the vote in whatever manner it sees fit. 
In many of the smaller institutions with 
required chapel the student governments 
are taking the poll in one of the morning 
gatherings. Larger institutions are as a 
rule being polled through the local under- 
graduate papers. In other places the local 
Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. organization is tak- 
ing charge of the vote. 

In Pennsylvania the vote is being taken 
by the state association of college news- 
papers, the Intercollegiate Newspaper As- 
sociation. The Haverford News has been 
given charge of the campaign. After the 
votes have been tabulated and the results 
sent to the other members the final totals 
will be sent to The New Student. 


CANDIDATES ROAR 
IN COLLEGE HALLS 


Davis Speaks at Princeton; Gets 
Cheers; Third Party Rocks Har- 
vard; Republican Clubs, 250 


Call In Person 


John W. Davis visited Princeton in per- 
son. President Hibben, usually a stanch 
Republican, had declared for him, “because 
of his internationalism.” He addressed a 
capacity audience at Alexander Hall. He 
repeated his accusation: 

“T charge the Republican Party with 
corruption in office. I charge it with 
more: that grossest form of favoritism that 
gives to him that hath and takes from him 
that hath not ...In the passage of the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, imposing 
the highest rates and duties in tariff his- 
tory, there was an unblushing return to 
the evil days of rewarding party support 
and political contributions with legislative 
LaVONeeweee. Ae 

From the same platform spoke J. P. Lee, 
Princeton ’25, President of the Daily 
Princetonian and of the Princeton Univer- 
sity Ichn W. Davis League. 

The hearers roared a Tiger for candidate 
Davis. 


At “Indifferent Harvard” 


“Come on over, get behind Davis with 
us, and help us beat Coolidge.” This, in 
effect, was what the Democratic Club of 
Harvard wrote to the LaFollette-Wheeler- 
ites, in the columns of the Harvard 
Crimson. 

The answer was explosive . You 
seem able to distinguish between the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties. To find 
these delicate dis-harmonies would seem to 
require discrimination of a high order . . . 

“Because Mr. Palmer has been out of office 
four years,. and because the war contracts and 
Shipping Board news is no longer carried on the 
front pages, we have not forgotten the outrageous 
record of the last Democratic administration. 
“We as liberals and progressives cannot support 
a man who as President of the American Bar 
never opened his mouth through years of hysteria 
and prosecution in defense of rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States, a docu- 
ment he seems solicitcus to defend not when it 
is in danger of suspension, but only when it is 
in need of orderly and vital amendment. 

“The possibility of the election of Mr. Davis 
is far less than that of Senator La Follette. 
I am not at all sorry to tell you that the La Fol- 
lette-Wheeer Club declines to join you.” 

The Progressives then dared the Dem- 
ocratic Club to publish a list of its mem- 
bers, and promised to take large numbers 
of them away. 

The Democrats stiffened. They pub- 
lished their lists, and defied the Progress- 
ives after five days to announce the names 
of the defectors. 

Mayor James M. Curley of Boston, Dem- 
ocrat, was not satisfied, and wrote to The 
Crimson himself, 

“The action taken by President Emeritus Charles 
W. Eliot upon the choice of a President (endors- 


(Continued on page 8, col. 3) 
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“No Man’s Thinking is Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


hap- 
pened to Richard. at college a 
His education began to take.” And 
that was the beginning of the 
trouble. 

This student has been chosen by Profes- 
sor Irwin Edman, for an article in the 
October Century. Richard Kane typifies 
the liberal arts student who, toward May 
of his Senior year, comes looking for ad- 
vice as to a career. All he is clear about 
is what he does not want to do. 

“The problem of giving Richard advice 
would have been simplified if he were a 
genius. He isn’t. .. He is a dilettante, an 
amateur, what he once ruefully called him- 
self, a ‘Nearly.’ He knows good prose 
when he sees it... But he has neither 
the flair nor the faculty of a writer. He 
loves poetry without being in the least a 
poet. He ‘gets’ philosophy without being 
technically agile nor spiritually profound. 
He admires scholarship truly, and yet has 
not the patience or the exactness of a 
scholar.” 

And so, having -been spoiled by college 
for the Babbitt life, after graduation he 
is one of those who are living in two worlds, 
one dead, one powerless to be born. “They 
drift from one job to another; they come 
back on haunting, wistful visits to the 
campus. They are failures practically and 
spiritually...” 


'S OMETHING unaccountable 


T seems, then, that the liberal college 

ruins, not the genius, but the mediocre 

man. How? Remy de Gourmont, 

years ago, wrote sanative words on 
the subject; they appear in his book, 
Decadence: 

“Life is a series of sensations, bound 
together by states of consciousness. Un- 
less your organism is such that the abstract 
notion (the word) redescends towards the 
senses the moment it has been understood; 
unless the word Beauty gives you a visual 
sensation; unless handling ideas gives you 
a physical pleasure, almost like caressing a 
shoulder or a fabric, let ideas alone. When 
a miller has no grist, he shuts his sluices 
and sleeps, or goes and takes a walk. He 
never dreams of running his mill when it 
is empty, and wearing out his stones grind- 
ing air. Education is often nothing but 
the wind raised by the whirling of the 
bolts,.and felt as words.” 


ICHARD and the rest of us didn’t 
R choose the ideas which concerned 

us and leave the others; we were 

fooled by professors’ talk about 
“eternal verities” into thinking there must 
be some magic in all of them. So we crit- 
icized them all; we had an opinion on 
everything; it was our duty. 


THE NEW STUDENT 


The end was a hopeless fuzzy-minded- 
ness; the loss of a healthy sensibility, 
which could reject the poison which was 
another man’s food; the corruption of 
mental integrity. 

He doesn’t really like poetry and philos- 
ophy themselves; he likes them in the col- 
lege atmosphere. That’s where his “higher 
life” is rooted; he can’t pull out the roots. 


ROFESSOR EDMAN makes good 
suggestions as to what the colleges 
can do about it. What can the stu- 
dent do? Well, he must realize 

that it is in the nature of colleges, despite 
all possible reforms, that there is a certain 
conflict between the interests of even the 
best teachers and of students. The student 
must wrestle with his teacher, refuse to 
be taken in by oleageneous chapel speeches, 
test ideas by himself, refuse to be snared 
by the very subtle pedagogical tricks of 
the priesthood of the “eternal verities.”” He 
will live dangerously, above the college, 
ready to drop it at any time, ready to use 
it only as it serves him. 


AID President Coolidge in his Balti- 

more speech: “He (LaFollette) is a 

menace to the Constitution, and that 

Supreme Court plank of his means 
the end of those fundamental rights which 
the American people hold most dear.” 

Said Mr. Dawes: “He’s a demagogue, and 
that Supreme Court plank of his means 
communism. It’s the greatest issue of the 
campaign—the Constitution.” 

Whereupon replied the Daily Northwest- 

ern, organ of the college which nominated 
Coolidge last spring and which ostracized 
the Thirty-Highters (student pacifists), 
meanwhile decking the campus in red, 
white and blue from top to bottom: 
@ “When real economic issues are 
shelved to raise a craven cry of fear for 
the safety of this country which has 
weathered many storms, something is 
wrong with the present system. The bus- 
iness of carrying on a long-winded con- 
test of personalities will not lend strength 
to any party concerrted. Candidates who 
spend their time calling their opponents 
names will be missing when November 4 
rolls atound.” 

In the East the Amherst Student, organ 
of Mr. Coolidge’s own college, said after 
describing the tactics of Messrs. Coolidge 
and Dawes: 

“Which is good politics. The Republic- 
ans will get votes by telling people that 
the constitution is being attackes by rad- 


icals, hell-bent on communism. Actually 
LaFollette’s proposed amendement has 
nothing to do with communism. It is a 


sensible and courageous proposal.” 

From the Pacific Coast comes the same 
tune; and papers, big and little, far and 
near, agree on this one issue. 

This much is clear. Among those who 
can’t be fooled all of the time are college 
students. Party demagogues had best be 
a little more subtle. 
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The Oaford Union 
of 1823-24 
*“We were a feeble people . . hun- 


ted from college to college, tak- 
ing refuge here and there.”’ 


The American audiences which marvel 
at the charm of the Cambridge and Ox- 
ford debaters, the American debaters who 
look to them for a release from the chill 
which has frozen the flourishing, virtuoso, 
big-mouthed oratory which flourished here 
when Webster was a name, will do well 
to look not at “the Oxford ‘system’” but 
to the history of the Unions for the secret 
of the abundant life, wit, and youthful joy 
which they exhibit. 

Strange things come to light: the Un- 
ions were not always authoritative and 
respected. 

They were born in times in ‘some respects 
similar to our own. The World War had 
been won at Waterloo; the Industrial Rev- 
olution vigorously and youthfully pushed 
forward; Prosperity and Progress filled 
the air. The English people did not know 
that it was asleep; that this was merely 
a‘dreadful spiritual coma and silence; that 
one Thomas Carlyle was preparing to vex, 
shake, torture, denounce and exhort it into 
life; that John Stuart Mill would actually 
undermine and rebuild the thinking of a 
century. 

The University of Oxford was rousing 
itself from a period of decadence. Intel- 
ligence tests and examinations after the 
fashion of that day were being introduced; 
efficiency was to replace mismanagement. 
The response of the students to these re- 
forms was unexpected: they were really 
stirred and --became restive, too inquisi- 
tive for the authorities. 


“Freedom of thought might be all very 
well in circles where wigs were still worn; 
in intellectual speculation, there could 
hardly be any length to which privileged 
members of the University, ripe in age, 
might not attempt to go: though this, of 
course, the charter of free thinking, could 
only be exhibited with the oak ‘sported’ 
and the windows shut. Men could still be 
delated to the Courts of the University for 
heresy. Freedom of thought, indeed, must 
not too readily develop into freedom of 
speech. And if this were so amongst the 
aged, what could adolescence do, and more, 
what could adolescence expect, once becom- 
ing restive?”* 

They could expect a storm. For the real 
purpose of the Unions was not the shyster 
business of “effective speaking before an 
audience,” but that sharp clearness which 
can result only from the practice of the 
most daring thinking and the expression 
of its results in utmost freedom. 

In 1812, Augustus Hare, “generous-tem- 
pered, unusually altruistic,” planted a 
bomb under the authorities of New College, 
Oxford, by exposing the vicious system of 
special privilege for “founder’s kin.” He 
had not expected an explosion; for his pas- 
sion was only for straight thinking and 
resultant truth. He it was who founded 
the Attic Society, which punsters declared 
was named not after anything Greek, but 
after the garrets it inhabited. He got 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 2) 


*Herbert A. Morrah, The Oxford Union, 
1823-1923, will be reviewed at length in 
the special section of our next issue.. 
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MILITARISTS—ANTI’S 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 1) 
Prospective mid-western midshipmen are 
offered the inducement of a three-months’ 
summer cruise with pay of about $89 a 
month. 


And an Air Reserve 


A hundred and fifty University of Wis- 
consin men are to be given an opportunity 
to enroll in a course in naval aviation 
which leads to commissions as ensigns in 
the Naval Reserve force. 

After completion of this course, success- 
ful students are to receive forty-five days 
training in flight, airplane operation and 
repair at the Great Lakes, IIl., naval air 
station. Picked members are then to be sent 
to Hampton Roads, Va., for an additional 
forty-five days’ schooling. 


In the East the identity of the supposed 
victim of an airplane accident was found 
to be a Harvard student enrolled in a 
course similar to the above. 

Spurr, a senior, while flying at a high 
rate of speed close to the ocean, disap- 
peared behind some land. 

Thereupon started the rumor of his 
death. 


Another ‘‘Defense Day’”’ 


The birthday of former President Roose- 
velt on October 27 is again to be cele- 
brated as Navy Day, according to an an- 
nouncement in the Army and Navy Journal. 

“Othervise the navy will not keep step 
with the army,” the article continues. 
“President Coolidge gave the Navy Day 
last year his most enthusiastic endorse- 
ment.” 


° ° ° 


Another ‘‘ Defense Day’’ 


Meanwhile the churches are laying plans 
for a celebration of different nature. 

Say The Christian Work (Undenomin- 
ational): ‘The Commission on Interna- 
tional Justice and Goodwill of the Federal 
Council of Churches proposes another ‘“De- 
fense Day” to be observed on Tuesday, 
November 11, 1924 (Armistice Day)—a 
day of mobilization, not for war but for 
peace. 

“The Commission urges the churches 
and the colleges of each city and town to 
begin now to plan gieat mass meetings for 
that Armistice Day.” 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Eight hundred brown-skinned students 
from forty provinces vote together and 
rule themselves in a school republic that 
exists in the heart of the Philippine Is- 
lands, says an article in The Hilltop (How- 
ard University, Washington, D. C.). 

Hard-working students elect their own 
officials, have their own police force, run 
their own bank, store and farms, and carry 
on in common all the activities of a muni- 
cipal community. 

They have a live organization made up 
of students who are working their way 
through college—entering with nothing, re- 
ceiving no support from charity and, in 
some cases, coming out with enough to 


start little farms of their own. English 
is the language in vogue. 

The course at Munoz is one of four years. 
Pupils are admitted on examination or on 
certificate from other schools, and the 
place is so popular that more than 1,000 
applicants are turned away every year. 


The government of the school is run 
by the boys. They elect their president, 
make laws, and choose policemen to en- 
force them. They have what is called a 
students’ council for each group of stu- 
dents. Each of these groups elects mem- 
bers to the general council, which has reg- 
ular meetings. The most of the punish- 
ments are fines. 

The judicial branch consists of a judge 
and an assistant, appointed from the stu- 
dent body by the superintendent of the 
school. The student-president appoints a 
chief of police, who chooses his own patrol- 
men. The policemen go around the grounds 
day and night. They arrest any who 
break the laws of the council and summon 
them before a school court where the ac- 
cused can conduct his own case or have 
an attorney from the student body if he 
prefers. Some cases of disputes are set- 
tled outside the court. This is attempted, 
whenever possible, by the judges. 

College life is taken seriously and its 
government is carried on in an orderly 
manner. 


COLLEGE DRAMA 


Professor Baker— 
**Prophet Without Honor’’ 


Professor George Pierce Baker of Har- 
vard, the god of the “47 Workshop,” has 
been imagined by dramatic enthusiasts else- 
where as a sort of onnipotent wizard. 

Now it seems that Professor Baker these 
thirty years has not been a demigod, but 
a giant struggling on the Procrustean bed 
of a stingy university. 


@ The discovery came when a rumor that 
Professor Baker would leave the University 
started the reporters of the Harvard Crim- 
son investigating. 

They came out and charged the univer- 
sity: 

With having refused to provide Profes- 
sor Baker with the money he needs, while 
showering benefits on the Business Ad- 
ministration School, the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment, the Glee Club. 

With chasing the admirable Professor 
from hall to garret with his Workshop, 
whenever the quarters he was using were 
needed for other purposes. 

With refusing to let him raise the mo- 
ney himself for a Drama Building, though 
his offer to do so has been standing for 
twenty years. 


@ Said Mr. Hermann Hagedorn, Harvard 
707, New York playwright and author of 
“Roosevelt in the Bad Lands”: 


“All over the country for years the eyes: 


of ambitious young men and women who 
have sought expression in the drama, have 
turned to Professor Baker for inspiration 
and instruction. They have come from 
far and near to take his courses and to 
write and produce plays under his super- 
vision. Some of them have come from 
other universities and have been astonished 
to find that the physical equipment they 
found at the end of their pilgrimage was 
insignificant beside the physical equip- 
ment that their own universities offered in 
the same field . . . They found the great 


teacher accepting, with as good grace as 
possible, dingy rooms here or there which 
the corporation appeared to have no other 
use for . 

“Twenty years ago, when I was at Har- 
vard, I remember Professor Baker express- 
ing the urgent need of a drama building. 
P . Ever since, he has been pleading for 
such a building, and pleading in vain. I 
know he has offered to raise the money 
himself, but the authorities at Harvard, 
evidently believing that such an effort on 
his part might divert funds which they 
desired to secure for other purposes, bar- 
red every effort.” 

The University’s reply has not yet been 
heard. 


BOOKS 


All the good old “test”? questions on the 
“war issue” are asked and answered in a 
new pamphlet from the Doran press, ‘“‘The 
Abolition of War” containing “The Case 
Against War’ by Sherwood Eddy and 
“Questions and Aswers Concerning War” 
by Kirby Page. 

Conference goers will find Mr. Page’s 
article an invaluable aid for preparing 
aginst such attacks as “What should a 
Christian do if our soil is actually invaded 
by a foreign army?” (see page 81), or “So 
long as human nature remains what it is, 
are not further wars inevitable” (see 
page 57). Countless debaters briefs will 
be based on Mr. Eddy’s essay. 

Even those who are neither “regulars” 
in the conference halls or on the debating 
platforms but who merely wonder what an 
educated man should think on the war ques- 
tion will find the booklet more than worth 
while. 


Copies may be secured from “The Pamph- 
let Department, 311 Division Avenue, Has- 
brouck Heights, New Jersey” for fifteen 
cents. 


THE CAMPAIGN 


(Continued from page 1, col. 8) 


ing Davis) ... is today being considered and 
taken by the thoughtful men of America. The 
realization that it is impossible for President 
Coolidge to secure a majority of the electoral 
votes,. . . renders it advisable, in order to avoid 
a debacle in National affairs which might prove 
disastrous to the industrial life of America, for 
thinking men to support Mr. John W. Davis, 
unquestionably the most attractive candidate the 
Democratic party has presented in a century. . .” 


Now The Crimson carries a permanent 
heading, “The Campaign at Harvard,” with 
subhead, “the madness of many—” 


Republican Dope 


@ The Republicans talk in big figures. 
Two million voters are to be reminded 
through the activities of 250 College Re- 
publican Clubs of the regulations allowing 
voting by mail. Four hundred more clubs 
are said to be on the make. 

The methods of obtaining membership 
are illustrated at Dartmouth: 

“A man has been picked in each dormitory to 
take charge of the canvassing and has been sup- 
plied with blanks. When a man signs the slip he 
also fills out his home address, and states whether 
or not he is a registered voter. 

“When this slip is filled out the man automatic- 


ally becomes a member of the Dartmouth Repub- 
lican Club permanently.’’ 
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BROOKWOOD, LABOR COLLEGE, 
BEGINS ITS FOURTH YEAR 


' Quietly Continues its Pioneer Efforts 


in Workers Education 


A Preamble—If “Teacher” were to ask 
a college class, “What is a trade union col- 
lege?” the answer received from “Johnny” 
would probably furnish good material for 
the pages of College Humor. 


The New Student prints the following 
article for the seeker after knowledge. 


The College—Brookwood, the only resi- 
dent trade union college in the United 
States, situated at Katonah, N. Y., forty 
miles from New York City, opened its 
doors for its fourth year on October 9. 
In addition to a number of preliminary 
courses designed to teach the students 
“How to Study,” the subjects taught are 
all designed to equip members and officers 
of trade unions for more effective service 
in their organizations. 


The Students—There is a capacity en- 
rollment of about 50 students, of about 
one third women and two thirds men. A 
considerable number of applicants have had 
to be rejected this year for lack of space. 


The students, most of whom are entering 
for a two year course, will represent over 
a dozen different industries and interna- 
tional unions. This year there will be an 
unusually large increase in the number 
of miners. Many of the students have 
served as organizers and officials in the 
unions from which they come. 

In addition to American trade unionists, 
workers from several other countries will 
be in attendance, including England, Den- 
mark, Belgium and Japan. Steps are 
being taken by the General Confederation 
of Mexico to provide for the sending of 
Mexican trade unionists to Brookwood for 
training. 

The Courses—Much interest attaches to 
the preliminary course entitled “How to 
Study,” which will this year extend over 
several weeks at the beginning of the term. 
The object of this course is to acquaint 
the students with the aims of the Brook- 
wood course, with some knowledge of how 
the human mind works, how to take notes, 
how to use books and periodicals. Vari- 
ous instructors will work along with in- 
dividual students and small groups, in or- 
der that the men and women coming from 
mines, mills and railroads may learn, at the 
outset of their course how to use effec- 
tively the tools with which intellectual 
work is done. All the other courses in 
English, history, economics, trade union 
administration and organization, etc., are 
designed to equip members and officers of 
the trade unions for more effective service 
to their organizations. 


The Teaching: Staff—These include A. J. 
Muste, the chairman of the faculty and in- 
structor in history; David J. Saposs, in- 
structor in trade unionism-and labor prob- 
lems; Josephine Colby and Mildred T. Cal- 
houn, instructors in English, and Arthur 
W. Calhoun, instructor in social economics. 
A brief special course in psychology will 
be in charge of Dr. H. A. Overstreet of 
the College of New York. Special lecturers 
will include Dr. H. W. L. Dana, a grand- 
son of the poet, Longfellow, who will lec- 
ture on literature; Dr. Iago Galdston, lec- 
turer on health, and Gust. De Muynck, the 
secretary of the Belgian Labor College at 
Brussels, who will be at Brookwood dur- 
ing nearly the entire school year and will 
lecture on European labor movements. 


THE NEW STUDENT 


The “‘dangerous Oxford Union’’ 
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little response in Oxford, and turned to 
Cambridge. In 1815 he organized the 
Cambridge Union, which was promptly dis- 
solved by the Vice-Chancellor, on the 
grounds that it “interfered with study.” 


Eleven years of complicated history, full 
of disappointments, elapsed before the fi- 
nal establishment at Oxford of the United 
Debating Society, in March, 1823, a few 
months more than a hundred years ago. 


The subjects they took now look amus- 
ingly cautious; they were to include only 
“the Historical previous to the present cen- 
tury,. and the Philosophical exclusive of 
Religion!” 

The founders (who with one exception 
were later to sit in Parliament) solemny 
discussed in their first debate whether 


“the revolution under Cromwell was to 
be attributed to the tyrannical conduct of 
Charles, or to the democratic spirit of the 
times?” 

There can be no question that behind the 
historical veil the debaters were aiming 
really at the problems of their own day. 
It is significant, says Mr. Morrah, that the 
word “democracy” occurred in the very 
first motion. It hinted at radical changes 
to come to England. For “democracy” 
then was associated with the wicked 
French Revolution; it was the bolshevism 
of the day.—The London press took notice. 


The first concern of the United Debat- 
ers was with personalities. Queen Eliza- 
beth’s character was barely saved by one 
vote in verbal duels involving her, Mary 
Queen of Scots, and John Wilkes. 


Soon the topics broadened. On April 12, 
1923, Wildman of Christ Church inquired: 


“Has America been benefited by its in- 
tercourse with Europe?” 


Opposition and difficulty were the or- 
dinary course of events. 


“We were a feeble people,” remarked 
Richard Durnford of Magdalen, years 
later; “We had to meet in a low-browed 
room at Christ Church to begin with. We 
were hunted from college to college, tak- 
ing refuge here and there. Accommoda- 
tion for our members was provided by the 
hospitality of friends.” 


The new Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity attempted to dissolve the Society, os- 
tensibly because it interfered with study, 
really because it was discussing too freely. 

And the press started a gratuitous fu- 
ror. Samuel Wilberforce, later to become 
the famous Bishop who opposed Darwin- 
ism, and already a powerful young cham- 
pion, was dealing with the dethronement 
of Charles I. John Bull, a London paper, 
lashed out: The University was breeding 
young iconoclasts, holding hidden treason- 
able purposes toward the Crown, and one 
of them “let out the secrets of the prison- 
house at Clapham or Kensington, by mak- 
ing a direct attack on the Established 
Church!” 


An American cannot resist the reflection 
that this was in May, 1824, exactly one 
hundred years before The Chicago Tribune 
loosed its front-page fury on a group of 
American students who at Evanston, IIL, 
had been discussing, no doubt with hidden 
treason and radicalism, the subject of 
peace and war. 


October 11, 1924 


BELOITERS RECOUNT A 
SUMMER SEA MYSTERY 
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when he met pugilist Tommy Gibbons on 
board, he introduced himself, and made 
friends. When the ship reached England, 
several English newspapermen boarded her 
to interview Gibbons. The genial Tommy 
persuaded two of the scribes to let Dick 
and Dave use their landing card to get 
ashore. i 

Dick and Dave roomed around London 
several nights, at a different hotel every 
night. “They gave no reasons for the 
changes,” says The Beloit Round Table, 
which retailed their strange yarn, “but it 
seems the rates got cheaper every night.” 

Then they headed for France, “to spray 
Paris green,” with no passport other 
than seamen’s. The French officials at 
Havre withdrew their opposition when it 
was made plain to them that the boys sim- 
ply had to go to Paris to see about work 
for the return trip to the states. 

Of Paris, the only report is that “there 
is no Volstead Act, and Pussyfoot Johnson 
hasn’t got that far.’ Unconfirmed ru- 
mors spoke of a French taxi which en- 
countered Dick. Whether the taxi came 
up on the sidewalk is not known; but one 
“hit Dick and knocked him for a row of 
cognac bottles.” 

The day before police came around for 
passports, our heroes left Paris for Bel- 
gium; there the beds were too thickly 
populated by vicious creatures, so Dick and 
Dave cleared out for England, using the 
same gag to get back again as they had 
used to get into France. 

Gibbons had promised them a job in his 
training camp, so thither they went. They 
didn’t get the job, but they got ringside 
seats for Tommy’s fight with Bloomfield. 
Dave was a second for one of Gibbons’ 
sparring partners who fought a prelimin- 
ary bout. 

They left England stowed away on a 
cattle boat with two other fellows—two of 
the Kenyon men they had met on the Le- 
viathan. They got by easily because there 
were about fifteen Yale and Harvard men 
working on the boat. 

When, in the latter part of August, the 
boat steamed into Boston, Dave jumped 
from the boat to the dock, and Dick slid 
down a rope. The Harvard men carried off 
their luggage. 

They bummed back to Beloit by Septem- 
ber second. 

“Dick and Dave say,” burbles the Round 
Table with pride, “‘there’s more to tell, 
but we can’t tell it7here.’ ” 


INTERNATIONAL CHESS MATCH 
TO BE PLAYED BY WIRELESS 
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@ “The Haverford station, 3BVN, will 
operate under the special call letter, 3 ZG 
on the reserved wavelength of 120 meters. 
The College station has been copied in 
England, but as its best signal is towards 
the west, the station of a member of the 
Radio Club, I. V. Smith, will be used to 
repeat the messages sent from 3 ZG. This 
“repeating station,’ 3 OT, at Ambler, Pa. 
broke all records last spring by communi- 
cating with amateurs in three countries in 
four hours. Its power has been increased 
ten times during the summer. 

“To reduce the possibility of interfer- 
ence, highly efficient short wave receiv- 
ing sets have been constructed and will be 
installed in the two American stations.” 


